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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We have the pleasure of announcing that the winner of 
the competition for the best set of suggestions for the im- 
provement of the journal is Miss M. S. Taylor, of the Public 
Library, Chesterfield. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Norwich on June 11th. 
For full particulars see page 90 of the May Number. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the 
National Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, June 25th. 

The Library. 
June 7th, in order that they may be available for loan again 
by the time the classes recommence in the Autumn. 


Sheffield—On January 14th the Ministry of Health 
sanctioned the loan of £4,500 for the erection of a small branch 
at Woodhouse, and building operations were begun on Feb-- 
ruary 10th. 

Final plans for the new Central Library at Sheffield have 
been approved by the City Council, and tenders invited for the 
erection of the building. The revised plans show some im- 
portant variations, both in elevation and arrangement, from 
those originally designed. Study cubicles and an Information 
Office have been added, and the two floors devoted to central 
administration offices and staff rooms have been entirely re- 
arranged to meet natural lighting difficulties. 
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As the site is partially occupied by the two existing Cen- 
tral Library buildings, the plans for the erection include the 
transfer to temporary premises of the services housed in the 
Reference Library building. A contract has been placed for 
the demolition of this building to release half the site; when 
as much as possible of the new building is completed, the 
whole of the central services will be transferred to it, and the 
second building demolished. The services will be re-distri- 
buted when the whole building is completed. The transfer 
of the Reference Library services was commenced on April 
25th, and the excavation of the site will probably be begun 
in September. 


It is estimated that the construction, including the trans- 
fers, will take four years to complete. 


We have pleasure in announcing an important new book 
by one of our members. “The Law Relating to Public Librar- 
ies,” which Mr. Arthur R. Hewitt, the Assistant Librarian of 
the Middle Temple, is doing for Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
should command a ready sale. Mr. Hewitt’s book will collect 
and reprint all Statutes, Statutory Rules and Orders, with ex- 
tensive notes and annotations, the repeals being clearly indi- 
cated by the use of Italic type. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical throughout, so as to avoid splitting up the Statutes, 
and there is a most comprehensive index to facilitate ready 
reference. The book will be published immediately at the 
price of half a guinea. 


A sad case of a return to the primitive has recently been 
brought to our notice. The Municipal Journal dated 7th March, 
contained an advertisement for a Branch Librarian at Seaham 
Harbour. The commencing salary offered was £150, and the 
final paragraph stated that “ Applicants should have had pre- 
vious experience of Public Library work, and possess certificates of 
the ‘wed Association.” (The syntax is not ours; the italics 
are). 

The North-Eastern Division Council of our Section, with 
characteristic energy, have complained in courteous terms of a 
grave irregularity in the appointment. For in spite of the terms 
of the advertisement it is understood that a totally unqualified 
and inexperienced person has been appointed. Now, small as 
the salary is, we are quite sure that some applications must 
have been received from persons possessing some qualifica- 
tions for the post. We look forward to the day when Town 
Councils will be prevented by law from appointing untrained 
and unqualified persons to do public work of this nature, and 
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when not a single application will be received by those mean 
enough to imagine that £150 per annum is sufficient reward 
for work which, to quote Mr. Arnold Bennett, “can only be 
achieved by public librarians experienced and enlightened in 
literature and with opportunities to read and reflect.” 


Up to the time of going to press no reply has been re- 
ceived from the Seaham Harbour Council, save an acknow- 
ledgment. The North-East Division are to be congratulated 
on their action, and we hope that good will come of it. 


THE MAY MEETING. 


Some sixty or seventy members and friends were present at the 
meeting at St. Albans on May 14th, when an excellent programme was 
arranged, under ideal weather conditions. 

The party, after visiting the Abbey, were entertained to tea by the 
Staff, and were received by Miss Councillor Wix, the Chairman of the 
Public Libraries Committee. 

The paper in the evening was given by Mr. Waite, of the Kensington 
Public Libraries, on “Colonial Libraries.” This proved to be very inter- 
esting, as it opened up a new field of interest, and Mr. Waite gave some 
very culigneomng and sometimes amusing details of the difficulties con- 
fronting librarians in the Colonies. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to Mr. Waite and to St. 
Albans Public Libraries Committee and Staff. 


A LIBRARIAN’S SALARY. 


What is an adequate salary for a municipal librarian? That is the 
somewhat difficult question which Douglas (Isle of Man) Town Council 
set itself, and answered by raising the librarian’s salary from £250 per 
annum to £260. The reason for the increase was the growth of the 
library, and the consequent increase in work, and in this connection, 
there was an amendment to the resolution that the salary of £260 should 
be fixed as a maximum. The majority of the Council were against this 
on the ground that a librarian was in a rather peculiar position, and 
different from any other municipal official, inasmuch as he could not 
be expected to accept the same salary for looking after a thousand books 
as for looking after two thousand. Therefore, a librarian’s salary should 
to some extent be relative to the amount of responsibility cast upon him. 
The amendment was accordingly defeated and the salary raised by £10 
per annum without any proviso as to the maximum salary. F. T. 


BREVITIES. 


Do you know that the Stock Exchange Official Intelli- 
gence Year Book for 1930 contains, inter alia, chapters on the 
recent reforms of Local Government and Local Taxation, the 
changes in methods of assessment effected by the Rating and 
Valuation Acts, 1925-1928, the Derating Act and the Local 
Government Act, 1929, 
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That “ Kristin Lavransdatter,” published as a new book in 
English, has been available for years in three volumes. The 
new issue of Kristin is merely a “bumper” volume of the 
trilogy. 

* * x _. 

That Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau is a brilliant, scathing 
analysis and presentment of the type parasite, and that Lord 
Morley’s version of it, appearing as an appendix to his classic 
life of Diderot is unfortunately bowdlerised. The best trans- 
lation is by Francis Birrell (Routledge, 1926). 


_ Here is a witty remark contained therein; to be read, 
enjoyed, and rejected, by all really moral persons : 

“On loue la vertu, mais on la hait, mais on la fuit, mais elle géle de 
froid, et dans ce monde il faut avoir les pieds chauds.” 

* * * * * 

That Anatole France, the greatest “rationalist” of modern 
times, once upon a time forgot himself, let down his guard, 
and clearly revealed himself as the wise and lovable reformer 
he undoubtedly was, by writing : 

“Tf faut, pour servir les hommes, rejeter toute raison, comme un 
bagage embarrassant, et s’élever sur les ailes de l’enthousiasme. Si 
l’on raisonne, on ne s’envolera jamais.” 

* * * * * 

That George Preedy, of General Crack fame, is thought 
by many people to be Marjorie Bowen. 

* * * * * 

That The Book List, published monthly by the A.L.A., con- 
tains useful lists of the best foreign books and also a list of 
“adult” books suitable for children. 





SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF NORWICH. 


By Mary ALExanper, F.L.A. 
(Norwich Public Libraries). 


The privilege of welcoming the members of the A.A.L. at their 
Annual Meeting has fallen this year to Norwich, a city of ancient and hon- 
ourable traditions, whose name has held an honoured place through many 
centuries and in many spheres. To the history of literature the city has 
contributed some notable names, and within the limits of a short article it 
is not possible to enumerate all the Norwich men and women who have 
made their mark in English letters. It must suffice to mention certain 
outstanding figures at various periods of her long history. 


In view of the visit to be paid by members to Carrow Abbey, it is 
interesting to note that one of the earliest of Norwich writers was the 
Lady Juliana, author of the “Revelations of Divine Love,” which have 
been described as “the most perfect flowering of later medizval 
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mysticism in England.” Little is known of the life of the Lady Juliana 
save that she was an anchoress of the Church of St. Julian, which be- 
longed to the nuns of Carrow Abbey, and it is quite possible that she 
was educated at the Carrow Nunnery. She herself tells us that she received 
her “shewings” or revelations in 1373, when she was thirty years of age, 
but it is probable that they were not written down until 1393. She was 
still alive in 1413, the date of the earliest known manuscript of the 
“Revelations.” Only four manuscripts of her writings are known to 
exist, three of which are in the British Museum. 

Norwich figures prominently in the “Paston Letters,” that unique col- 
lection of family letters in which the social and public life of the fifth- 
teenth century in England is so richly portrayed. The Pastons were a 
Norfolk family, but they had a city residence in Norwich, and were 
closely identified with the life of the City. Many interesting sidelights 
on the Norwich of that period can be gained from their letters. For 
instance, Margaret Paston, writing to her husband in 1453 refers to the 
shortage of houses in the City. 

Robert Greene, one of the famous University wits of Elizabeth’s 
time, and one of the foremost dramatists and prose writers of the period, 
was a Norwich man. The most patient research has not yet resulted in 
the discovery of the exact date of his birth, nor any details of his par- 
entage, but in his own “Repentance” he refers to his parents “for their 
gravitie and honest life well knowne and esteemed among their neigh- 
bours; namely in the Cittie of Norwich, where I was bred and borne.” 
He was probably educated in the City until he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1575. On leaving the University in 1578, Greene went 
abroad with a set of dissolute companions, and subsequently led a life 
of extreme dissipation. From time to time, however, he visited his 
native City, and on one of these occasions he went to hear a sermon 
preached by an acquaintance in St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich. The 
preacher’s eloquence so moved him that he made a resolve to put an end 
to his way of living and to “become a new man.” Unfortunately this 
good resolution did not long survive his return to London. 


In 1636 there settled in Norwich a certain Dr. Thomas Browne, an 
unassuming medical practitioner who was destined to become perhaps 
the most famous of all her citizens. Whilst still a young man he had 
written down, for his own satisfaction, and with “no intention for the 
press,” certain thoughts on life and death. In 1641, “a broken and im- 
perfect copy of the author’s writings was published without his know- 
ledge, and he was compelled in self defence to publish a true version. 
This work, the “Religio Medici,” won him almost instant fame, and was 
translated into many languages. It remains to this day one of the monu- 
ments of English prose. Unperturbed by his success, the author con- 
tinued to practice in the City, and throughout the turbulent period of 
the Civil War, when Norwich as a stronghold of Puritanism was the 
scene of constant strife, he quietly continued his scientific and antiquarian 
studies, the results of which were embodied in his later books: 
“Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” “ Hydriotaphia,” and “The Garden of Cyrus.” 
His house in the Haymarket, Norwich, was made a place of pilgrimage 
by many of the chief scholars of the day, who came to the City specially 
to visit this distinguished and deeply learned man. His work received 
due recognition in 1671, when he was knighted by Charles II. on the 
occasion of his visit to Norwich. 

Contemporary with Sir Thomas Browne, and his intimate friend, was 
Joseph Hall, the famous satirist and controversalist. Bishop of Norwich 
for little more than a year, he was ejected from his office in 1643 by the 
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Puritans, and subsequently went to live in retirement at the beautiful 
old house at Heigham, which is preserved to this day. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Norwich was the centre 
of a gifted group of men and women who earned for the City the title 
of the “Athens of England.” In the Cathedral Close lived William Tay- 
lor, scholar and linguist, who did much to promote the study of German 
literature in this country, and Dr. Frank Sayers, deeply versed in Scan- 
dinavian literature. The houses of these two men were the meeting 
places of a coterie which included Amelia Alderson, afterwards Mrs. 
Opie, the author of tales and poems which earned the praise of Sir 

alter Scott; John and Susannah Taylor, with their daughter, who 
married John Austin, the famous jurist; Sir James Smith, the botanist; 
Anne Letitia Barbauld; and the Gurney family. James and Harriet 
Martineau, though of a younger generation, were also familiar figures 
in this distinguished group, of which Harriet has given a vivid, if some- 
what spiteful picture in her “Autobiography.” 

During the same period, George Borrow, “prince of literary vaga- 
bonds,” and growing up to manhood within the City. In “Lavengro” he 
has given us many delightful pictures of his youthful days in Norwich, 
of his visits to the horse fairs on the Castle Hill, to the gipsy camps on 
Mousehold Heath, to the prize rings, and to the fishing stream at Earl- 
ham. He was a pupil at the Norwich Grammar School, but being a born 
idler derived little benefit from his attendance there. His one aptitude 
was for languages, and his extraordinary ability in this respect brought 
him to the notice of William Taylor, who taught him German. In pur- 
suit of his study of languages he made good use of the Public Library, 
and to this day there are old folios in the Library containing marginal 
notes in his handwriting. After a life of roving, Borrow frequently 
returned to Norwich in his latter days, and his deep regard for the City 
can be doubted by none who have read his description of it in “Lavengro.” 

This brief survey would be incomplete without a concluding refer- 
ence to one who at the present time is so worthily maintaining the liter- 
ary tradition of the City—Mr. R. H. Mottram, whose fine novel, “The 
Spanish Farm,” set a new fashion in war books, and whose subsequent 
— have combined to place him in the forefront of contemporary 
novelists. 


THE SHEET OF SHADOWS 


Observations on Film Asthetics 
With a Select Bibliography 


By Stanley SNAITH 


When, towards the close of the last century, Edison in- 
vented the kinetoscope it is unlikely that any single person 
realised that a new art-form was about to come to mankind. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a less auspicious inception. 
A toy, a peepshow, a moment’s novelty like the fat lady and 
the five-legged cow—from this beginning, nevertheless, has 
evolved a vehicle of human expression which is now, in the 
opinion of informed and impartial judges, individual, dis- 
crete and self-justified. Born of a scientist’s whim, fostered 
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by illiterates for the entertainment of illiterates, exploited 
later by gigantic commercial agencies, it is a matter for 
wonder that under such conditions, and in so brief a period, 
cinematography should have produced such hopeful results. 
Its first impetus towards an art-form is identified with the 
work of the American director, David W. Griffiths. Griffiths 
was not perhaps a major artist; but he was possessed, in the 
early days of his career, of a remarkably ambitious, energetic 
and assimilative mind. It was Griffiths who first appreciated 
the dormant possibilities of the screen for synthetic move- 
ment, for the presentation of dioramic masses in action which 
has long been the despair of Shakespearean producers. His 
example gave an enormous fillip to the industry; and though 
the immediate result of such films as Intolerance and The Birth 
of a Nation was a school of film directors slavishly imitating 
his methods, it was not long before a spirit of inquiry, of rest- 
less enterprise, began to make itself felt. But it was not until, 
in the years immediately following the War, when the Germans 
took up the craft, that any considerable extension of Griffiths’ 
methods came about. The advent in England of Dr. Mabuse 
came as a revelation of hitherto unsuspected potentialities. 
For the first time a director, subduing his own personality to 
that of his medium, had made some attempt to exploit one of 
the essential ingredients of cinematography—shadow. Under 
Lang’s touch shadow revealed itself as a substance plastic like 
oil-paint, an infinitely mobile and sympathetic instrument of 
expression. 


And if Dr. Mabuse came as a surprise, The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari was a bombshell. In this amazing film Robert Weine, 
who previous to his adventure into films was a painter of 
some repute, achieved by the method of expressionism a nega- 
tion of realism and an affirmation of the wonder of fantasy 
which is still unique in modern art. From that time until to- 
day the film, parallel with its inevitable commercial extension, 
has never ceased to develop as an art. The experiments of 
Lang and Weine, inchoate though they were, attracted to the 
studios many young men who were not slow to recognise the 
latencies of the medium. Seastrom in Sweden; Lang, Robi 
son, Pabst and Pommer in Germany; Hitchcock in England; 
Chaplin, Ingram and Carewe in America ; Epstein and L’ Herbier 
in France; and, later, the Russians such as Pudovkin and 
Eisenstein—these men, and many others, by unceasing ex- 
ploration and experiment, have all in their various ways en- 
riched the new art and impressed it with their personal 
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The element upon which is based my claim for the film as 
an art form is chiefly that of the mobile image. An image is 
a shape, the resolution of a concept in terms of form. But 
when to the quality of form is added the quality of movement, 
the image takes upon itself a fresh character. Moving, the 
image becomes a processive force; engenders other images; 
produces “pattern.” For instance, a series of photographs of a 
group of hands taken at different angles or in different postures 
would provide us with a collection of disparate images; but 
in a film the images, by merging one into another, or rather 
flowering one out of another, result in a continuous pattern 
in space, a flow of pure design. It is incorrect to regard this 
fluid design, because it is produced by the camera, as nothing 
more than a representation of nature. Under enlightened 
guidance the camera, like the painter’s brush, exercises a 
selective function, strips away from the images all but their 
essential components. A film achieves coherence and an in- 
dependent zsthetic existence only when the pattern of the 
images is protected against those factors which would inter- 
rupt its harmonious unfolding. A film is, in fact, in its plasticity 
and flow of design, closely related to music rather than, as is 
commonly thought, to the theatre. 


If movement is the basal factor in filmic art, the factors 
of shadow and space are only a little less important. Shadow 
is to the film-maker what values are to the painter. Values 
are something more than mere lights and darks ; the name im- 
plies a scale of delicate tonal relations, an indestructible unity 
of parts, without which a picture is superficial. So in a film; 
shadow acts as a unifying element which encloses, explains, 
heightens and pervades the imagic flow. It is not too much 
to say that shadow is one of the outstanding contributions to 
art of the last hundred years. Its resources are still virtually 
unexplored. Whistler, Velasquez and Chardin touched its 
fringes; it was left to film directors to penetrate deeper. The 
power of this rich, variable, eloquent substance over the 
human imagination is incalculable. Certain films conceived 
and executed in a condition of shadow—such as Destiny, Warn- 
ing Shadows and The Street—indicate to what uses shadow 
may be applied when its capacities for expression are grasped. 


Space, the third of the trinity, is perhaps a practical rather 
than an esthetic resource; but in collaboration with animate 
imagery and shadow it is of inestimable value to the film. The 
primary meaning of space in filmic art is of course “openness,” 
circumnambience. A crude but obvious illustration of its use 
is the panoramic film in which we have horizons and the illu- 
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sion of plein air. But on the screen any background, or fore- 
ground for that matter, constitutes space. There is no true 
space on the stage because the background is constant; we ap- 
proach it only from one angle. Ina film, on the other hand, the 
background changes with the changing positions of the cam- 
eras, it is gathered up into the rhythm of the filmic design, it 
even becomes a protagonist in the drama.* This is true “space.” 
Anyone who has watched Warning Shadows attentively will 
remember Robison’s consummate use of space, not only in the 
garden scene but also in the interiors. The rooms in this film 
kad the sort of beauty we associate with the Dutch masters, 
but with that heightened rapport which it is the film’s special 
province to evoke. The garden scene could not be matched 
in painting, because its beauty came of the sublimest stillness 
—the stillness of a flowing pattern momentarily arrested. 


Imagery, rhythm, shadow, space. And I would add 
silence. For despite the advent of the talking film, and the 
good work that has been done in that medium, I believe that 
silence is the fundamental and inevitable nature of the screen. 
The introduction of sound has meant the encroachment of the 
theatre, and the most serious limiting of filmic power. Speech 
hampers flow and reduces to uniformity that fluctuance of 
tempo which has been one of the charms of the screen. It has 
forced film actors to adopt a realist technique incongruous 
with the suggestive nature of the art. It has postponed that 
affiliation of visual flow with musical flow which had at last 
seemed attainable. I like to think that the talkies are a tem- 
porary stage in film history, and that sooner or later the film 
will return to its native dumb-show. In what directions it will 
develop it would be rash to predict. Sufficient it is to say 
that in intelligent control it cannot exist without developing. 
Pudovkin’s application of the principle of contrast, Epstein’s 
Rubens-like passion for the filled sheet, Berger’s experiments 
in symbolical continuity, are all indications that experiment 
in the future will be as fruitful as in the past. Young and 
perhaps immature as the art is, it is pregnant with possibili- 
ties. I see no reason to doubt that out of its rhythm of image, 
its shadow, its space and its silence, new and surprising ideas 
will be given shape and permanence. Meanwhile the art retains 
our affection because, at its best, it is graphic and romantic, 
and because, freed for a while from the “shining disorder” of 
life, it is enchanting to enter a world wherein there is order 
and the poetry of motion. It would be churlish to cavil at its 





*For example, in Caligari or The Mother. 
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gaucheries and forget to render gratitude for the moments 
of beauty it has given us: whether it be for a smashed and 
starred mirror in The Student of Prague, a trajectory of camels 
and sand in Beau Geste, a landscape of Pudovkin’s, or those 
chance harmonies of light and shadow which kindle in us a 
new awareness of the wonder of this best of all possible 
worlds. x * * * * 


Though the literature of the cinema is still very limited, 
this bibliography does not attempt to be anything more than a 
selection of the more significant or interesting books. Stars 
are prefixed to the books which I consider indispensable to 
any well-equipped library. 


*On film technique. By V. I. Pudovkin. Gollancz, 6/-. 

This work, by the famous director of Mother and The End of St. 
Petersburg, is the profoundest contribution to the esthetics of the screen 
yet made. Fascinating. 


*Films of the year, 1927-28. By Robert Herring. Illus. 
Studio, 5/-. 
A selection of “stills,” with a prefatory essay. Herring is an en- 
thusiastic and percipient critic, and his stills, which are excellently 
selected, are accompanied by interesting notes. 


Films: facts and forecasts. By L’Estrange Fawcett. Illus. 
Bles, 21/-. 
It is only necessary to collate the index to appreciate the limitations 
of this book. But it contains a mass of interesting information, and 
makes engaging reading. 


*Film problems of Soviet Russia. By Bryher. Illus. Pool 

Publications, 6/-. 

This work is treasure-trove to the serious student of the cinema. 
It will be invaluable to anyone who desires to know the extent and kind 
of Russia’s contribution to the art. Bryher is so steeped in cinematics 
that his very prose style, in its sequence of brief, vivid phrases, reads 
almost like a scenario. In every way a first-rate book, enriched with 
beautiful illustrations. 


*Heraclitus; or, The Future of films. By Ernest Betts. Kegan 
Paul, 2/6. 


A witty and sensible little book, well up to the general level of the 
To-day and To-morrow series. 


The Film finds its tongue. By Fitzhugh Green. Illus. 
Putnam, 10/6. 
The story of the talkies, and descriptions of the methods of pro- 
ducing them. Quite the best study of the subject. 


This film business. By Rudolph Messel. Benn, 12/6. 

The author does not give the impression of knowing his subject so 
intimately as Herring and Bryher, and I cannot admire his turgid style. 
But his book is valuable for its full account of the early history of the 
cinema and of the social conditions which evolved the cinema public. 
The chapter on Griffith is the fullest I have read. 
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The King who was a king. By H.G. Wells. Benn, 7/6. 
As a film scenario this story is poor; but the introductory chapter 
is very suggestive. 
*The New spirit in the Russian theatre. By Huntley Carter. 
Illus. Brentano, 30/-. 
A magnificent volume, with a short but ripe and stimulating essay 
on the cinema, and some detailed iconographies. The publishers promise, 


for publication this year, a companion volume on the Russian cinema. 
It is likely to be a standard work. 


Wild animals on the films. By Joseph Delmont. [Illus. 
Methuen, 6/-. 

Although it has nothing to do with the artistic side of film-making, 
this book can safely be recommended for its general interest. 
Squadron of death. By Dick Grace. Illus. Constable, 7/6. 

This account of stunting for the American films is the most hair- 
raising book published for many a long day. 


Moving pictures. By Frederick Talbot. Illus. Heinemann, 
10/6 


Deals with the work of film studios from the inside. It is easily the 
most comprehensive and reliable manual of its kind; though the advent 
of talkies perhaps renders it a little out of date. 

Children and the movies. By A. M. Mitchell. University of 
Chicago. England: Cambridge University Press, 9/-. 

An attempt to assess and define the social, psychological and ethical 
influence of films upon the minds of the young. Like many other theses 
published with the aid of University grants, it sets out to establish 
propositions by laboriously assembled and minutely analysed data. With 
all its tables and statistics and detailed evidence, I am not sure that it 
really proves anything. But its conclusions are suggestive, and it has a 
definite value as the first serious attempt to come to grips with a prob- 
lem of national importance. 

*Close-up. Illus. Pool Publications. Monthly, 1/-. 

This is the only magazine in English in which enlightened film 
criticism is to be found. Its team of critics, led by Bryher and Kenneth 
Macpherson, all think well and write well. It is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. The photographs from new films are invariably inter- 
cating and handsomely reproduced. Close-up ought to be in every public 

rary. 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN FICTION.* 
By Srewta P. T. Jacka 
(Ipswich Public Library). 


I suppose that, strictly speaking, mine is hardly a “ pro- 
fessional” subject for a meeting of the A.A.L. But we have 
all been told during our studies that “a Librarian who reads 
is lost”—suppose we didn’t read at all? We should be lost 
more than ever! After all, we get our living by books, and 


*Read at the Ipswich Seating of the Eastern Division of the A.A,L. Section 
30th January, 1930. 
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gaucheries and forget to render gratitude for the moments 
of beauty it has given us: whether it be for a smashed and 
starred mirror in The Student of Prague, a trajectory of camels 
and sand in Beau Geste, a landscape of Pudovkin’s, or those 
chance harmonies of light and shadow which kindle in us a 
new awareness of the wonder of this best of all possible 
worlds. * * * * * 


Though the literature of the cinema is still very limited, 
this bibliography does not attempt to be anything more than a 
selection of the more significant or interesting books. Stars 
are prefixed to the books which I consider indispensable to 
any well-equipped library. 


*On film technique. By V. I. Pudovkin. Gollancz, 6/-. 

This work, by the famous director of Mother and The End of St. 
Petersburg, is the profoundest contribution to the esthetics of the screen 
yet made. Fascinating. 


*Films of the year, 1927-28. By Robert Herring. Illus. 
Studio, 5/-. 
A selection of “stills,” with a prefatory essay. Herring is an en- 
thusiastic and percipient critic, and his stills, which are excellently 
selected, are accompanied by interesting notes. 


Films: facts and forecasts. By L’Estrange Fawcett. Illus. 
Bles, 21/-. 

It is only necessary to collate the index to appreciate the limitations 
of this book. But it contains a mass of interesting information, and 
makes engaging reading. 

*Film problems of Soviet Russia. By Bryher. Illus. Pool 
Publications, 6/-. 

This work is treasure-trove to the serious student of the cinema. 
It will be invaluable to anyone who desires to know the extent and kind 
of Russia’s contribution to the art. Bryher is so steeped in cinematics 
that his very prose style, in its sequence of brief, vivid phrases, reads 
almost like a scenario. In every way a first-rate book, enriched with 
beautiful illustrations. 


*Heraclitus; or, The Future of films. By Ernest Betts. Kegan 
Paul, 2/6. 
A witty and sensible little book, well up to the general level of the 
To-day and To-morrow series. 


The Film finds its tongue. By Fitzhugh Green. Illus. 
Putnam, 10/6. 
The story of the talkies, and descriptions of the methods of pro- 
ducing them. Quite the best study of the subject. 


This film business. By Rudolph Messel. Benn, 12/6. 

_ , The author does not give the impression of knowing his subject so 
intimately as Herring and Bryher, and I cannot admire his turgid style. 
But his book is valuable for its full account of the early history of the 
cinema and of the social conditions which evolved the cinema public. 
The chapter on Griffith is the fullest I have read. 
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The King who was a king. By H.G. Wells. Benn, 7/6. 


_ Asa film scenario this story is poor; but the introductory chapter 
is very suggestive. 
*The New spirit in the Russian theatre. By Huntley Carter. 
Illus. Brentano, 30/-. 
A magnificent volume, with a short but ripe and stimulating essay 
on the cinema, and some detailed iconographies. The publishers promise, 


for publication this year, a companion volume on the Russian cinema. 
It is likely to be a standard work. 


Wild animals on the films. By Joseph Delmont. Illus. 
Methuen, 6/-. 
Although it has nothing to do with the artistic side of film-making, 
this book can safely be recommended for its general interest. 


Squadron of death. By Dick Grace. Illus. Constable, 7/6. 


This account of stunting for the American films is the most hair- 
raising book published for many a long day. 


Moving pictures. By Frederick Talbot. Illus. Heinemann, 
10/6. 
Deals with the work of film studios from the inside. It is easily the 
most comprehensive and reliable manual of its kind; though the advent 
of talkies perhaps renders it a little out of date. 


Children and the movies. By A. M. Mitchell. University of 
Chicago. England: Cambridge University Press, 9/-. 

An attempt to assess and define the social, psychological and ethical 
influence of films upon the minds of the young. Like many other theses 
published with the aid of University grants, it sets out to establish 
propositions by laboriously assembled and minutely analysed data. With 
all its tables and statistics and detailed evidence, I am not sure that it 
really proves anything. But its conclusions are suggestive, and it has a 
definite value as the first serious attempt to come to grips with a prob- 
lem of national importance. 


*Close-up. Illus. Pool Publications. Monthly, 1/-. 

This is the only magazine in English in which enlightened film 
Criticism is to be found. Its team of critics, led by Bryher and Kenneth 
Macpherson, all think well and write well. It is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. The photographs from new films are invariably inter- 
osting and handsomely reproduced. Close-up ought to be in every public 

rary. 





TENDENCIES IN MODERN FICTION.* 


By Srewa P. T. JAacka 
(Ipswich Public Library). 


I suppose that, strictly speaking, mine is hardly a “ pro- 
fessional” subject for a meeting of the A.A.L. But we have 
all been told during our studies that “a Librarian who reads 
is lost’—suppose we didn’t read at all? We should be lost 
more than ever! After all, we get our living by books, and 


*Read at the Ipswich a of the Eastern Division of the A.A,L. Section 
n 30th January, 1930. 
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we live among them, so that we owe it, I think, to ourselves 
and to our jobs to know something of what is between the 
covers of the however many thousand books it is which we 
press with such zeal upon a sometimes too lethargic or too 
credulous public! And suppose half the books we issue are 
fiction? Clearly, we ought to know something about them, 
too. We won't discuss the “evil” of a Fiction Percentage of 
Seventy—or whatever the shocking figure is—for after all, 
that shows very little, in an age when so much Fiction is true, 
and so much Biography is Fiction! 


My title, I’m afraid, is rather comprehensive—at a time 
when scores of new books are published daily, and I cannot 
pretend to a review of anything like half of them. What I 
hope to do, is to pick out and discuss a few tendencies—leav- 
ing out a good many more. I only hope that you won’t agree 
with everything I say. 

Fiction is a form of writing which is enormously import- 
ant to-day, and is often very far from being a frivolous one. 
Perhaps at the moment there are signs of a change in the 
position of the novel; perhaps books of travel and biography 
are beginning to threaten its dominance, though many of these 
contain more than a dash of fiction themselves. 


However, what, in these days, do we ask of a novel? We 
expect to enjoy it; it must, as a rule be plausible—or, at least, 
we must be willing to “suspend disbelief” awhile; if we are 
fastidious, we do, in fact, expect more or less a work of art. 
Not, that is, a mere photograph of Life, but an interpretation 
of it, sincerely worked out. 

This is what fails to satisfy us in many of the modern 
writers who pose as “disillusioned.” Osbert Sitwell, for in- 
stance, who appears so absorbed in his attitude of cultured 
disdain—usually implied rather than expressed. His art un- 
fortunately doesn’t conceal Art; the machinery creaks. We 
detect his pose, so that nothing he says is very convincing. 
I suppose he doesn’t want to convince us; he finds all vanity 
beneath the sun—whether it is the English Public School sys- 
tem, say, or the Victorian gew-gaws on which he lavishes 
such minute descriptions : 


“Out of the very substantial wreckage of his inheritance, 
then, all that Sir Robert Mainwroth elected to keep was such 
light flotsam asa . . . photograph, in a red plush frame, of 
two of his great aunts, now very much of the old régime, and 
proving it by their constant abuse of Robert and his behaviour, 
but here depicted riding on a tandem bicycle, dressed in 
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bloomers and straw hats; . . . a signed photograph of Lord 
Tennyson, wearing a Scotch i a group (1848) of the Royal 
Family in Derby Biscuit 


and so on. Still, he is definitely amusing. 


The great novelists of the Nineteenth Century, with all 
their faults—and we are not allowed to forget them—had a 
tremendous relish for life. Nor was there any doubt in 
their minds of the moral issue; Life was real and life was 
earnest; they were sure of their self-respect, if some of them 
did entertain “honest doubt ” 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the Shade 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me—unafraid.” 


Relish? I think I hear you say, with a note of interroga- 
tion. In this poem of Henley’s I think we may find the Vic- 
torian spirit at its worst—yet Henley was sincere, he had 
enthusiasm, and we respect him for that, if not for his poetic 
qualities. 


That is one side of the Victorian mind; in a sense, too, the 
mind of the Brontés and of George Eliot. On the other hand, 
Life is shown with a more gleeful gusto by Dickens, for ex- 
ample, Charles Kingsley, Trollope, and even Mrs. Henry 
Wood. A strange selection, but I mustn’t stop to justify my- 
self, for these are not in our subject. One thing we may allow 
them in common, however, and that is—vitality. 


To return to the Moderns. Here we often find vitality 
at a very low ebb, and doubt of a kind which we can’t always 
call honest; the more we discover, the less we are sure. 


“Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in night; 
God said: “Let Newton be!—and all was light .. . 
It didn’t last; the devil, crying ‘ Ho! 
Let Einstein be!’ restored the status quo.” 

The questions asked by the Nineteenth Century are as 
nothing compared with those which worry the Twentieth. So 
many writers nowadays question everything, without finding 
any answers at all; they abuse without finding a remedy. To 
mention only a few—Rose Macaulay, Maurice Baring, Proust, 
Aldous Huxley, Rebecca West, May Sinclair—and these all 
with very little in common, except varying degrees of agnost- 
icism. ‘These writers all show a very natural reaction from 
the Nineteenth Century—they recoil from Victorian emotion, 
which they call “sentiment,” from Romanticism—“ rosy 
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Victorian mists-’-—to a more or less passionate search for 
truth; and so the key-note to this literature is Realism. It 
manifests itself in many ways. 


Many are very chary of showing any sentiment or feeling 
at all. If passions are depicted, the author conceals his own 
feelings altogether. Very often there is no recognisable hero, 
and no heroics. This is refreshing up to a point, but that 
point is soon passed. Our best writers, Galsworthy, for ex- 
ample, study weakness rather than strength. Not to such an 
one as Jon Forsyte is it given to be the captain of his soul! 
Rather paradoxically, with this suspicion of heroics, goes a 
love of power. Power, not beauty, is the one quality to be 
admired. Beauty must be regarded with suspicion. This is 
particularly apparent in some modern verse, but the epigram : 


“ With what small pains procures the poet now 
A wreath of bays with which to deck his brow! 
For two things only can obscure his fame— 

A love of beauty or a sense of shame ” 


applies to a good many modern novelists. One thinks, of 
course, of Michael Arlen, though he can hardly be considered 
as a novelist of any weight. D.H. Lawrence, with his strange 
prepossession with the physiology and psychology of animal 
passion, is perhaps more important. 


Rose Macaulay, who observes every side of life in a cool, 
detached way, presents in each book an enigma without a 
solution, and deplores her own profession as much as anyone 
else’s. Listen to her remarks on the novelist, in “The Making 
of a Bigot”: 


“When solutions are proved unattainable, some spend 
themselves and their all on a rough and ready shot at truth; 
on doing what they can with the little they know; others give 
it up and talk about it. It was as a refuge for such as these 
that the novelists’ trade was presented to man, we will not 
speculate from whence or by whom.” 


What could be less heroic? 


Others again exhibit emotion only to analyse it in a 
pseudo-scientific psychological form. The prince of such is 
Proust. He analyses emotion many years after it was ex- 
perienced ; dislike and hatred, one might almost say, the path- 
ology of emotion, interest him more than the normal. In 
reading him, indeed, one wonders if the normal exists at all. 


To go back a little. In writers like Gissing, we see little of 
the “rosy Victorian mists.” His realism (Victorian, too!) is of 
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a depressing kind. Many writers have good days and bad 
ones. but it is always a bad day with Gissing. The strivings 
of the under-dog are always doomed to failure and disillusion. 
Man is born to misery, in his gray philosophy. The Gray Tra- 
dition is carried on in “Jude the Obscure,” “The African 
Farm,” or more recently, “The Judge.” 


This all-pervading doubt as to any ultimate aim in exist- 
ence leads to an exaggerated form of individualism. The 
urbane and cultured novelist of to-day has presumably studied 
and observed all that is considered important in life; and 
whether he comes to any solution or not, is aware of so many 
possible solutions that he will not think of thrusting his own 
beliefs upon anyone. Each thinker must form his own solu- 
tion. Michael Fane, in “Sinister Street,” is an incorrigible 
individualist; so is Lewis Dodd in “The Constant Nymph.” 
Their own problems worry them so much that they can think 
of no one else’s in seeking their own solution. That is Lewis’ 
tragedy. 


This atmosphere of doubt leads, too, to a desire for 
amusement, a way of escape from the facts of everyday life. 
This want is met by “shockers,” or by the fantasies of writers 
like David Garnett or Ronald Firbank. E. M. Forster has 
classed these two among the “insects” of the species novelist ; 
for, whereas most writers seek to delve a little below the sur- 
face of things, these two, like moths, hover an inch or two 
above it. “Lady into Fox” is “escape” from start to finish, 
though often enough we find ourselves feeling terribly sorry 
for the unhappy man faced with the problem of married life 
with a vixen! He dreams all night of Public Schools for the 
Children. Perhaps, after all, a private tutor would be best! 
But doubt still lingers, till at last he remembers, and bursts 
into tears. Firbank, again spends endless pains on working 
out the most ridiculous details in his fantastic absurdities : the 
rumour, for instance, of “Fleas at the Ritz,” in “The Flower 
beneath the Foot.” 


The detective shocker opens up another avenue of escape. 
It has been called the “sport of noble minds,” because, I sup- 
pose, it offers the same sort of recreation to the brilliant 
intellect as a game of chess or a crossword by Tor- 
quemada. Present-day writers, in the Poe and Conan Doyle 
tradition, usually have a detective hero with iron nerve, aquil- 
ine features, a proficency for boxing, wrestling, shooting, or 
any other accomplishment that emergency may require. At 
times he may play the part of buffoon, to deceive, if it were 
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possible, the very elect; often this part is left to a Watson. 
But in any case, the genuine fan—highbrow or otherwise, has 
solved the mystery by the end of the Second chapter. An 
interesting point about the Detective Novel is that it is popu- 
lar almost only with the Anglo-Saxon races—probably because 
we respect policemen more than any other nation in the 
world, and instinctively hunt with the hounds, rather than run 
with the hare. The popularity of this kind of shocker shows 
little sign of abating, and the ingenuity of the author is being 
taxed to the utmost to preserve the mystery—as he hopes—till 
the last moment. The whole design becoming increasingly 
analytical, and less and less human. Love must not interfere 
with the main interest—the detection of crime. The cynicism 
of detection is, I suppose, more in keeping with the Modern 
spirit, and so the bare triumph of Justice, without any non- 
sense about Wedding Bells, is nowadays preferred. ‘The tailor 
sees faults in everybody’s clothes but his own, the dentist sees 
shocking things in the teeth of all but his own patients, and 
the detective fan sees potential criminals on every hand. In- 
deed, he might ruminate, in a cemetery, rather on the lines of 
Squire’s parody of the Elegy: 


“Doubtless in this neglected spot is laid 
Some village Nero who has missed his due; 
Some Bluebeard, who dissected many a maid 
And all for nought, since no one ever knew.” 


Next to the Detective Novel, the most widely read books 
during the last few years have been books about the War. 
The evolution of the War Novel is particularly interesting. 
During the War, as militarist propaganda, nothing could be 
more wildly romantic than the tales of love and heroism which 
appeared in magazines and novels on every hand. At the 
Armistice, however, these abruptly ceased. But during the 
last few years a novel in a different, more realistic manner has 
been evolved; one of the earliest of these was “The Spanish 
Farm”; as the tide swelled it became increasingly “realistic,” 
until, with the rise of the German War novel, reticence came 
to be regarded as a weakness. The late vogue for “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” is really extraordinary. The book has 
merits; it is a faithful reproduction (I suppose) of physiology 
and bad language, and certainly shows the horror of War. 
But even here there must be some light as well as shade; un- 
relieved gloom misses the effect it is intended to produce. A 
finer German work, in my opinion, is “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” by Arnold Zweig. But it is really impossible to gen- 
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eralise, at this moment, on the subject of War novels; we are 
still in the middle of the wood. The latest work is hailed, on 
publication, as “the finest epic of the War.” But it is possible 
that we shall have to wait for another generation to give us 
that, for it is perspective that is needed in dealing with a sub- 
ject of this kind. 


At this point I want to sandwich in a few remarks on the 
subject of the technique of novel writing, which has changed 
a good deal in the last twenty years. In the days of the three- 
volume novel, published at a couple of guineas or so, novel 
reading was a pretty tough proposition, not to be embarked 
upon without taking thought, both as to time and expense. 
Later, beginning, roughly speaking, in the "Nineties, it became 
the fashion to publish cheaper and shorter books. The early 
novels of Wells and Galsworthy, and the collections of Kip- 
ling’s short stories, would hardly fill three volumes apiece. 
Latterly, though, the vogue for the longer novel seems to be 
reviving ; Brett Young’s “Portrait of Clare,” and “My Brother 
Jonathan,” or the trilogies of Galsworthy are certainly as long 
as “Nicholas Nickelby,” to say nothing of the ponderous 
tomes of Proust. 


As to the treatment of the characters presented in a mod- 
ern novel, of whatever length—the vogue for Psychology 
demands a greater subtlety of treatment, and for this the old- 
fashioned autobiography is of course too naive. According 
to Virginia Woolf, the very latest school demands that char- 
acter should be drawn through contacts with other characters 
only, and not through emphasising the environment. This is 
certainly to be seen in her own work. Margaret Kennedy is 
another who shows character development chiefly by means 
of conversation. How different from Hugh Walpole, for in- 
stance, where atmosphere is so laboriously indicated! There 
is, however, such a thing as carrying either theory to ex- 
tremes, and in the finest novelists of to-day I think that we 
can find a happy medium struck. 


But I have been generalising rather dangerously. When 
we survey the Publishers’ Circular, we groan within ourselves 
at the enormous choice laid before us—at least, as Librarians, 
because every month the task of Book Selection—or rather, 
Book Exclusion, becomes harder and harder. Within this 
huge diversity there are of course many contradictions. There 
never was an age so self-conscious as the present—largely 
due to the efforts of the newspaper Press. Truly, of making 
many books there is no end, and the reading of many of them 
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is a weariness of the flesh, especially when so many of them 
deal solely with Our Noble Selves—“Modern Woman”—“Eng- 
land through foreign eyes,” and so on. Fortunately, most of 
these come within the all-embracing “Belles-lettres,” so do 
not now concern us. But while to some writers nothing can 
be bad enough for the Victorians, others are “ reviving” 
Anthony Trollope or Captain Marryatt, while Elkin Matthews 
are bringing out a “Rescue” Series of neglected Victorians. 
So that it will not be difficult to pick holes in what I have 
been saying. And how does that apply to the acknowledged 
Masters of to-day ?—these being, I take it, Galsworthy, Wells, 
Bennett, and Conrad. 


“Tn some way, it is all so remarkably safe,” writes a con- 
temporary in “Life and Letters”—a magazine to which I am 
indebted for a good deal throughout this paper—‘“safe, but not 
tame ... whereas... the brain of a great novelist or a 
great poet is a jungle in which you may be surprised and 
severely mauled, escaping with claw-marks which you bear 
to your dying day, your self-respect torn to ribbons, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, when he pounces, does so with an odd gentleness. As 
a revolutionary, he is like the wild beast in a fairy tale which 
a child instantly recognises, exclaiming: “Oh, but that is a 
good lion!” thereafter resolutely refusing to be frightened. 
Even Home Secretaries have been heard to accept his advice. 
He is now accredited “good lion” to the whole British Empire; 
he attacks our institutions, mumbles and chaws over our 
national complacency. But it is all make-believe really, we 
know, he wouldn't hurt a fly. None the less, it is stimulat- 
Me + « 
This “odd gentleness” certainly prevents Galsworthy from 
galvanising us as it well might. He has put the prophetic 
attitude before the utterance, as the same writer puts it, and 
it doesn’t convince us. “A Modern Comedy” is “an epic of 
Modernity”—with atmosphere and talk by “Punch,” and the 
characters thrownin. There is a lack of life about it all. The 
writing is very fine, but somehow Galsworthy is never at grips 
with emotion. He does not record it at first hand, in conver- 
sation; always his finest passages are narrative descriptions 
of passion. But how fine those passages are!—who could 
improve upon the description, in “A Man of Property,” of the 
dawning love of Irene and Bosinney, when Swithin Forsyte 
had driven Irene down to Robin Hill, to see the house that 
Soames was building for her? His broodings have a poetic 
beauty : it is the pathos of humanity that appeals to him—the 
victims, and not the heroes, 
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How difterent from the fiery reformer, Wells! He finds 
that everything is plastic. Man, if he has the will, can bend 
all things to his own purposes. He would make reformers of 
all of us—by psychology and education, not by politics. Here, 
at last, is someone with a keen relish for life—his raw mater- 
ial. He is as much a man with a mission as any of your phil- 
anthropic Victorians, though he shouldn’t be mentioned in the 
same breath with them. The saviours he brings to Humanity’s 
aid are the spirits of Science and Truth. He preaches these 
continually. In his early novels, as in his later works, the 
Arch-enemy is Stupidity. 


“My Kippses live in its shadow ... all the ideas that 
have made Kipps what he is—all these are part of its shadow. 
But for that monster they might not be groping among false 
ideas to hurt one another so sorely ...I see through the 
darkness the souls of my Kippses as they are... like the 
bodies of little, ill-nourished, ignorant, ailing children—child- 
ren who feel pain, who are naughty and muddled and suffer, 
and do not understand why. And the claw of this Beast rests 
upon them!” 


. But all this can be put right, if man sets himself to it, as 
Wells gives us an example, in the “History of Mr. Polly.” 


Bennett is no propagandist like Wells; he is an adept at 
the art of living. He sees the universal in every individual. 
If we are bored with life in an industrialised age, he laughs, 
and enthralls us with tales of the worst “industrial” area of 
England, showing life that is fascinating, even in the Five 
Towns—so long as the individual in question feels that it is 
so—people like Edwin Clayhanger or Sophia Baines, whose 
personality triumphs over circumstances, however banal. 


Another writer who appeals to us through our common 
humanity, is Conrad. His aim all the time is Truth. He shows 
us how every man is an insoluble riddle to everyone else, yet 
each tries to express himself to his fellows. He must fail, and 
must remain lonely at heart; and yet fellowship is the law of 
being. Sometimes Conrad is tragic, but never a pessimist. 
Modern, he asks without answering, describes without always 
interpreting. How different from Wells or Galsworthy ! Many 
of his men are heroes; there is a vivid, epic quality about his 
writing, and what a refreshment it is to read a novel in which 
“Love” is not necessarily the main interest! Many people 
dislike Conrad because they have only tried to read “Chance” 
or “Lord Jim”—the strange, inverted order annoys them, But 
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I know of no finer prose, or more thrilling narrative, than 
passages in “The Rover,” or “Tales of Hearsay” or “Typhoon.” 


In these four writers, then, one can see the modern spirit 
at its best. They all seek to express Truth, in their own way: 
to all, as to Conrad, Truth may be cruel, but it is the only 
comfort, too. And, after all, is this so very modern? When 
we have adjusted the abuse which has been poured upon 
Dickens and his peers—by such as “Ephesian,” in “ This Side 
Idolatry,” for example—I think that we can find a great deal in 
common with them, after all. Were they, then, such shocking 
hypocrites? Is not our extreme realism a trifle forced? The 
heroic quality in Conrad finds an answering spirit in Herman 
Melville and Marryat; the love of life—whatever and how- 
ever it is—which is in Bennett, the reforming zeal of Wells, 
find an echo at least in Dickens. ‘These are the creators, and 
it is to the creators, rather than to the critics, to whom we 
should first take off our hats. 


We are, after all, all human, and there is nothing really 
new under the sun—that is a foregone conclusion, but it is no 
reason why we should lose interest in life. Whatever its age, 
it is all fresh to us. Most of the Moderns I have referred to 
are so full of doubt, so inconclusive. However much Science 
advances, we shall never be any nearer than the Victorians 
or any other group of writers have been to solving the riddle 
of the Universe—but that is no reason why we should make 
ourselves miserable, instead of making the best of it while 
we are here! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT, 


Sir,—I believe that Croydon has modestly described itself as the 
“best-read town in England.” It would seem that the Croydon Libraries 
Committee are so satisfied with the set of this feather in their civic cap 
that they consider further adornment unnecessary. Either this is so, or 
they believe in cheap millinery, for the advertisement for a “ Trained 
Children’s Librarian,” which has appeared recently in the Nation and 
Municipal Journal seems to indicate a state of mind which would dis- 
— a parish council and which is even more disgraceful in this en- 
ightened and literary borough. 


In exchange for the services of a “Trained Children’s Librarian,” the 
Croydon authorities offer a salary (if their offer deserves the term) of 
£120 per annum. This amount will be given to a woman of 23. If the 
Committee are fortunate enough to find someone younger than this 
whom they can appoint, they will presumably be less extravagant. How- 
ever, if the fortunate person who obtains the position is 23, she will 
receive for her work about £2 6s. per week, less the customary deduc- 
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tions. If she works hard and obtains the examination qualifications 
asked of a Chief Librarian she will receive, at the age of 31, the hand- 
some wage of £3 17s. weekly. 


Such an offer, coming as it does from a borough which is considered 
to have the most enlightened library policy in the country, must surely 
make assistants think furiously or despairingly. 


I do not know the standard of living which prevails in Croydon; 
whether Croydon assistants are permitted to clothe themselves in hum- 
ble, but cheap and hard-wearing calico; or whether, in the course of their 
literary studies the city fathers have discovered a means of living on 
air. It seems likely, though, that their Children’s Librarian will be hard 
put to it to find a more substantial diet on such a starvation wage. 


On behalf of my fellow assistants, and more particularly as a Child- 
ren’s Librarian, may I protest most emphatically against the conditions 
of this appointment, which are not only an insult and a mockery to the 
profession as a whole, but which will do little to improve the lot of those 
working under anthorities who, while less sordidly penurious still, in their 
ignorance, regard the doings of Croydon as a worthy example— 


I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) DORIS I. OVELL, Children’s Librarian. 
(Bethnal Green, E.2). 
The Editor, Tae Lrprary ASSISTANT. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—I should be glad if you would kindly give space 
in your journal to the following offer. 


Through reducing my personal collection of books and periodicals, 
I have for disposal Nos. 1—72 (forming volumes 1—12) of “The London 
Mercury,” unbound. Twelve numbers are missing, but none of these are 
the scarce ones, and the set could be easily completed from any second- 
hand bookseller at 6d. or 1/- per number. I should be only too glad to 
present these volumes to any library which can make use of them, and 
will dispatch them carriage forward on receipt of an application. 


Will anyone who asks for them and receives no reply please take 

this as an intimation that some other library has been first in the field — 
Yours faithfully, 

R. D. HILTON SMITH, Deputy Librarian. 

(Hendon Public Library, The Burroughs, N.W.) 


THE DIVISIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


The Spring Meeting of the South-Eastern Division was held at 
Worthing on Wednesday, May 7th, when in addition to local members, 
representatives from Brighton, Chichester, Eastbourne, Hove, and Lewes, 
attended. In the afternoon a visit was paid to Beach House and gardens, 
formerly the residence of the Loder family, and afterwards of Edward 
Knoblock, now the property of the Worthing Corporation. 

Two papers were read, the first being “The Literary Associations of 
Worthing,” By Miss Phyllis Wall (of Worthing), who made mention of 
all famous writers who have been associated with the town from early 
times down to the present day. The second was by Miss E. Gerard, 
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Sub-Librarian, Worthing, and was entitled “Some West Sussex Men of 
Letters.” This was extremely interesting, Miss Gerard dealing very 
fully with the subject. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


The Poole people want to see you in their town on Wednesday, 4th 
June. Everybody is wondering about the “Surprise Packet.” Meet at 
Railway Station, 2.30 p.m. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 
INAUGURAL MEETING HELD AT YORK, 19th MARCH, 1930. 


By kind invitation of the Committee of the York Public Library the 
Inaugural Meeting was held at York on 19th March, 1930. Assembling 
at 3 p.m. about 40 members gathered together at the Public Library, 
where the City Librarian, Mr.,A. Finney, showed to advantage the mod- 
ern premises. 


The Chairman of the York Libraries Committee welcomed the mem- 
bers at the evening meeting. After replying to his welcome, the Presi- 
dent, Miss E. F. Wragg (West Riding) called upon Mr. E. Osborne, the 
County Librarian of Derby, to deliver his address on “Decentralisation.” 
Mr. Osborne, in introducing his subject, said that no library system had 
yet reached the height of efficiency, and until such a state be attained 
every assistant should regard it as a duty to experiment in library work 
and methods. , 


The decentralisation of which Mr. Osborne spoke concerned our 
county libraries. The present system of book distribution, he said, is 
not satisfactory. Everyone is familiar with the disadvantages of the box 
system and the book van. The inadequate premises and incompetent 
staff discouraged the better type of borrower, and the only solution to 
the problem appeared to be the establishment of regional centres. These 
centres, situated in the market towns, would carry the stock of the 
county library instead of such being housed away from the borrowers at 
the headquarters. Also, each centre would be in charge of a qualified 
asssitant, thus making the service more personal and satisfactory. Each 
regional centre would be responsible for the maintenance of about twelve 
village distributing centres, thus leaving such work as administration, 
cataloguing, classifying and book selection to be carried out at the head- 
quarters. 


In the discussion which followed Miss Wragg said she did not think 
the scheme practicable in the West Riding of Yorkshire on account of 
the number of large centres which would be required, and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the borrowers. Mr. Muskett (East Riding) 
thought the book van the most satisfactory means of reaching the 
borrowers, he also thought that a more suitable title to Mr. Osborne’s 
address would be “Urbanisation.” 


_ The members’ thanks were accorded to Mr. Osborne, and the Com- 
mittee of the York Public Library, all proposers agreeing that the meet- 
ing had been unique in interest and extremely profitable. 


NORTH EAST DIVISION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Darlington on Wed- 
nesday, April 9th, 1930. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the Editorial and printing 

departments of the “Northern Echo,” and the members witnessed one 
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of the evening editions being “put to bed.” Members were invited by 
Mr. F. Dallimore, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Darlington, to take tea in the 
Library. At this function he was supported by His Worship the Mayor 
(Councillor H. P. Bell), and the Chairman of the Library Committee 
a H. Maw), both of whom welcomed the Association to Dar- 
ington. 

After tea a pleasing ceremony was performed by Mr. Dallimore, who 
presented, on behalf of the Darlington staff, a clock to Mr. F. A. 
Richards, on the occasion of his appointment as Chief Librarian of Hyde. 


At the general meeting the Hon. Secretary presented his annual 
report, which was adopted. He stated that the membership stood at 
114, as compared with 92 last year—an increase of 22. Results in con- 
nection with the Correspondence Classes maintained a high standard, 
the conductors being Messrs. Pearson, Rennie, and Richards: The Divi- 
sion was Officially represented at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association, held at Bristol in 1929, by the Chairman, Mr. Briggs. 

The result of the ballot for Officers and Committee for 1930-31, was 
as follows :— 

Chairman: Mr. I. Briggs; Vice-Chairman: Mr. J. Crawley; Hon. 
Treasurer: Miss M. L. Coatsworth; Hon. Secretary: Mr. W. E. Hur- 
ford: Committee: Miss C. Ellis, Mr. W. H. Gibson, Miss L. Green, Mr. 


R. Muris, Mr. E. Patterson, Mr. A. Rennie, Mr. J. S. Swan, Mr. C. J 
Zanetti. 


Mr. Richards then addressed the meeting on “Conceptions of Librar- 
ianship; a plea for reconsideration.” Much discussion ensued from his 
remarks which—as he stated at the commencement—were deliberately 
made to make the subject contentious. 


_ The Chairman, Mr. Briggs, then delivered his address, which will be 
given the widest publicity it deserves in this journal. 


Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Dallimore, Mr. Richards, and 
to the members of the Darlington staff, who strove so enthusiastically 
to make the assembly the success it was. 


Note.—The next meeting of the Division will be held at Sunderland 
in July. W. E. H. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


THOMPSON, ALAN, to be a Senior Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries. For- 
merly 2nd Senior Assistant, York. Member A.A.L. and N.A.L.G.O. 
Five Certificates of the Library Association. 


Mr. Ceci, Leatu, Assistant-in-Charge of the Mere Hall Branch Library, 
a. to be Librarian, Spenborough, Yorks. Member: L.A. and 
A.A.L.; 5 Certificates of the L.A. 


Mr. N. C. Lorp, Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries, to be Senior Assist- 
ant, Margate. Four Certificates of the L.A. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Kathleen Maire Porter Porter (St. Marylebone), Yorkshire Division : 
Marjorie May Needham (Chesterfield), ne from Library Asso- 
so i J. H. Leslie German (Bristol University), R. W. Flood (Dagen- 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


Scrupulous to our trust, we spread abroad 
Knowledge both old and new, 

To feed the hungry young. Forgive us, Lord, 
We know not what we do. Ss 





HOLIDAY Apartments, highly recommended by English Librarians. 
Terms moderate. Write to Proprietor, Hotel Pension Nétre Dame, 
Heyst s/m., Digue, Belgium. 





_ Post Destrep by lady. One year’s training at Library Service School, 
Riverside Public Library, California. Experience at San Pedro (Los 
Angeles County), and Victoria, B.C., Public Libraries, also cataloguing 
of private collections. Write Box A., Hon. Editor, “Library Assistant,” 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 














G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding 
the oversewn method of con- 
struction. 















Take advantage of the 
experience gained 
since the intro- 
duction of 


WE LEAD 
THE wAY. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


All Books printed on spongy 
paper, guarded throughout 


with serrated paper guards. 
REBINDINGS AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 








Inspection of our new Works and Showroom by 
ublic Librarians and Assistants welcomed 


Send for List of Titles in our “rnamental Bindings. 


witleculePhones— North Acton Road, Harlesden, N.W.10 



































